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AMEND AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1949 
(Price Support for Oats, Rye, Barley, and Grain Sorghums) 


FRIDAY, MARCH 13, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBcOMMITTEE ON LivEstocK AND FEED 
GRAINS OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 
1310 New Office Building, Hon. W. R. Poage (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. : 

Present: Representatives Poage, Jennings, Matthews, Breeding, 
Hogan, Dague, Quie, Short, May, and Latta. 

Also present: Representatives Hoeven, McIntire, Mahon, and 
Rogers of Texas. 

Also present: Christine S. Gallagher, clerk; John Heimburger, 
counsel ; and Hyde Murray, assistant clerk. 

Mr. Poace. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

We are met today, gentlemen, to understand, if we can, the reasons 
behind the actions of the Department in establishing such a large 
differential between support price on corn and the support price on 
other feed grains. The committee is not here with the idea of criticiz- 
ing or proving that you acted without authority. We just want to 
understand what the situation is, because when we founc there was 
a 25 percent differential between the support price on corn and the 
support price on grain sorghum, for example, witnesses from the De- 
partment testified, I believe, the very day that the support price was 
announced that there was only 5 percent difference on feed value. 
So we felt that we should understand fully just why so much im- 
portance it attached to other factors. The Department is here repre- 
sented by Mr. McLain. We asked some time ago that the Department 
send witnesses who would give us information on all phases of this, 
both as to the policy and the implementation of the policy. Mr. Mc- 
Lain has come up to do that. We are glad to have you here. I had 
not anticipated that vou would have a prepared statement but we 
will be glad to hear you, 

(H.R. 54382 is as follows :) 


(H.R. 5482, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend section 105(b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, relating to 
price support for oats, rye, barley, and grain sorghums 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 105(b) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, beginning with the 1959 
crop, price support shall be made available to producers for each crop of oats, 
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rye, barley, and grain sorghums, respectively, at a price determined by the 
Secretary to bear the same ratio to the support price of corn as the feed valyg 
of such commodity bears to the feed value of corn.” 

Mr. McLain. I thought in preparing a statement setting forth the 
facts would be the most helpful way to begin with to get the facts be. 
fore you. 

Mr. Poage. We are glad to have that. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MARVIN McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; ACCOMPANIED BY MARTIN SORKIN, ASSISTANT 
TO THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE; AND E. M. SHULMAR, 
DEPUTY GENERAL COUNSEL, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. McLarn. So with your permission I think I should do that. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this op. 
portunity to respond to the request of your chairman for a complete 
review of the factors used in the determination of price supports for 
corn and other feed grains. I feel that when you have had an op. 
portunity to review the entire situation you will agree that the actions 
taken were reasonable in light of the basic facts. 

Under the Agricultural Act of 1958 it is mandatory that beginni 
with 1959 crops feed grains be supported at such level of the parit 
price as the Secretary of Agriculture determines is fair and reasonab 
in relation to the level at which price support is made available for 
corn, taking into consideration the feeding value in relation to corn, 
and the other factors set forth in section 401(b) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 asamended. From the debate and language of the act it is 
clear that while the support level of feed grains is required to be fair 
and reasonable in relation to corn support after taking into considera- 
tion the differences in feeding value, consideration also must be given 
to the other factors contained in section 401(b) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 as amended. 

The eight factors set forth in section 401(b) are as follows: (1) The 
supply of the commodity in relation to the demand therefor, (2) the 
price levels at which other commodities are being supported and, in 
the case of feed grains, the feed values of such grains in relation to 
corn, (3) the availability of funds, (4) the perishability of the com- 
modity, (5) the importance of the commodity to agriculture and the 
national economy, (6) the ability to dispose of stocks acquired through 
a price-support operation, (7) the need for offsetting temporary losses 
of export markets, and (8) the ability and willingness of producers to 
keep supplies in line with demand. 

Under the Agricultural Act of 1958 the price support for corn is 
determined on the basis of 90 percent of the previous 3-year average 
market price, but not less than 65 percent of parity. In accordance 
with this requirement the 1959 price-support corn has been calculated 
at $1.12 per bushel. That has been so announced. 

Let us review each of the eight factors set forth in section 401(b) in 
turn. 

Of course, the table that we look at is the one that is the current year 
that we are in, which is, of course, the 1958-59 year. 

1. The supply of the commodity in relation to the demand there- 
for. 
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Supply and utilization—Marketing year 1958-59 














[Millions of bushels] 
ey a ee eee ee ee eee 
Grain Barley Rye Oats 
sorghums 
ee ee 
A ees venga e ae iangédGheiess 309 168 10 327 
SIINOR «6 0 5 ocean ne scscennucapithashhenashouny 615 470 33 1, 422 
SONG AMIDOIEB, 5 ose a vik a cena sntnanddsnscscticncscslsdeegesousen 20 3 15 
ee GE, « kuedoqaak opunigumtnagaditamtanden 924 1 658 46 1, 763 
Estimated domestic disappearance... ............-...-.- 334 348 24 1, 363 
Estimated exports sccm sen lias ah iene diepenreeen cote Seleiaanieaaalel 90 110 8 25 
ND on i cnadiciaeaieieadenenen 424 458 32 1, 388 
Estimated carryover at end of marketing year_........- 500+ 200 14 375 





1 Actually our figures in the Department show that it will be in excess of 500 million but we have been 
conservative in this report here. 


The following factors should be noted for each of the commodities: 


A. Grain sorghums 


(1) The total supply of grain sorghums is equal to more than 
twice the indicated total disappearance, even though disappearance 
was up in 1958-59. In the case of corn the total supply relative to 
indicated use is substantially less—152 percent. 

(2) The grain sorghum surplus is greater, relatively speaking, 
than corn. 

(a) The estimated grain sorghum carryover of 500 million bushels 
is equal to 114 years domestic disappearance. For corn it is about 
half a year. 

(b) The estimated grain sorghum carryover of 500 million bushels 
is equal to 125 percent of our total disappearance. For corn it is 52 
percent of disappearance, which takes in not only domestic but ex- 
ports. 

B. Barley 

(1) Production is well in excess of any previous year and is at an 
alltime record high. 

(2) The total supply is at an alltime record high and over 40 per- 
cent in excess of indicated use for 1958-59, which is expected to be 
considerably above average. 

(3) Stocks at the end of the 1958-59 season are expected to be the 
highest of record and 20 percent above last year’s previous record. 

(4) CCC stocks are expected to reach an alltime high of 125 million 
bushels at the end of the 1958-59 season. 


C. Rye 

(1) Production in 1958 was the largest since 1942, when we were 
feeding large quantities of rye for livestock. 

(2) The present total supply is almost double estimated domestic 
use (our silly unsubsidized market) and 50 percent larger than esti- 
mated total use, even though total use will be well above 1957-58 and 
average (1952-56). 

(3) Stocks at the end of the 1958-59 season will be considerably 
(about 40 percent) above 1957-58 and larger than average (1952-56). 
Most of these stocks will be owned by cog 
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D. Oats 


(1) The total supply is nearly 30 percent above expected total uge 
even though use will be a little above average. 

(2) Stocks at the end of the 1958-59 season will be at an alltime 
record high and more than 50 percent above their level 2 years ago, 

(3) CCC stocks are expected to go up to an alltime high of 69 
million bushels by the end of the 1958-59 season. 

2. The price levels at which other commodities are being supported 
and, in the case of feed grains, the feed values of such grains in rela- 
tion to corn. 

(a) Corn is being supported at 66 percent of parity, other feed 
grains at 60 percent of parity. 

(6) The feed value of grain sorghums is equal to about 95 percent 
of that for corn; barley, 90 percent; oats, 90 percent; and rye, 85 per- 
cent. 

3. The availability of funds. 

(a) There are sufficient funds available to support these crops at 
realistic levels. However, overall speaking we are close to the present 
limit on our borrowing authority or will be by July 1. 

4. The perishability of the commodity. 

A. Grain sorghums 

There is considerable concern as to the practicability or feasibility 
of carrying grain sorghums in storage for more than 2 years, and 
safe storage of grain is a major problem in the area in which grain 
sorphums are produced. This could create certain storage problems in 
view of the large stocks held by the Government and the limited out- 
lets. Considerable storage, handling, and interest charges will be in- 
curred before disposal. 

B. Barley, rye and oats 

These crops will store for reasonable periods of time. However, 
due to the problems of disposal, substantial storage, handling, and 
interest charges will be incurred before disposal. 

5. The importance of the commodity to agriculture and the national 
economy. This is one of the items. The value of the various feed 


crops produced in 1958 and the percentage of total value of all crops 
are as follows: 





(millions) 


Value Percentage 
| 
| 








Re Big coos ae $4, OAS 21.6 
Oats a 808 | 4.3 
Grain sorghums. . 602 | 3.2 
I ci inset abun aveuindto« 412 2.2 
Rye-_- 32 | - 


047 SRE ea 
| 
| 
| 


6. The ability to dispose of stocks acquired through a price-support 
operation, 
A. Grain sorghums 

From the 1957 crop CCC acquired almost half of the crop under 
its price-support operations. It is estimated that from the 1958 crop 
CCC will acquire a very high proportion—our present estimate 1s 
that it will be about 40 percent of the crop. <As a result the carryover, 
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which is almost entirely owned by CCC, has gone up very rapidly 
from 79 million bushels on October 1, 1957, to 309 million on October 
1, 1958, and will reach an estimated 500 million on October 1, 1959. 
Only 7.5 percent of 1957 crop of corn was taken over by CCC. Our 
major disposal outlet for grain sorghums—in view of the domestic 
surplus—is by export, and export demand even with a heavy subsidy 
has been limited. These increasing stocks thus reflect the extreme 
difficulty of disposing of stocks acquired from our price-support oper- 
ations. It should be noted that the carryover has gone up more than 
sixfold in a 2-year period. 


B. Barley 

CCC acquired almost 30 percent of the 1957 crop and is expected to 
take over about 15 percent of the 1958 crop. CCC stocks of barley are 
expected to reach about 125 million bushels by the end of the 1958-59 
marketing season, a new record high. In view of the domestic surplus, 
exports constitute the major outlet and, as in the case of other feed 

rains disposals, are limited to the payment in kind made on exports 
com commercial stocks. 


0. Rye 

CCC stocks have been going up for 2 years in succession due to the 
fact that only a small part of the rye placed under price-support loan 
is redeemed and that outlets are limited. Considerable difficulty is 
expected in disposing of these stocks, since the major disposal outlet 
in view of the domestic surplus is by export, and all exports are heav- 
ily subsidized. Export disposals from CCC stocks are by means of 
payments in kind under the export subsidy program—which points to 
quite a lengthy liquidation period. 


D. Oats 

The major outlet for CCC oats—as for other feed grains, due to 
domestic surpluses—has been export. Export disposals have pro- 
vided only limited outlets, since oats are bulky and hard to export. 
All exports have been subsidized in recent years, and the current sub- 
sidy is about 35 cents per hundredweight. Difficulty in disposing of 
stocks is indicated by the fact that stocks have been going up for 3 
years in succession to reach new record highs. 

The Government price-support activities which are resulting in 
substantial acquisitions are as follows: 





Price support activities 








l 
| 1957 crop 1958 crop 
| Bein eerie iat 
Commodity | Unit Net amount 
Takeover Percent of | under price | Percent of 
| in 1958 | production support production 


| Feb. 15, 1959! 





Million | Percent Million Percent 
NGC oth... Sulasidtnebedon | abil. . cz cniduss $287.7 | 7.5 $230. 2 6.1 
Satan cain ynacecmsstaracetted ...do0 7 | 43.3 3.3 &). 2 5.6 
DEY tds 5 low sha Lo 118.0 | 27.0 92.4 19.6 
Grain sorghums.......- | hundredweight_.. . 155.8 | 49.3 150. 9 43.8 
| 7.9 26. 4 32. 4 


siting casaniotantoces | bushel...... 10.5 | : 


) February 15 amounts put under loan minus repayments through January 31. 


38501—59—_—2 
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(7) The need for offsetting temporary losses of export markets, 
There have been no temporary losses of export markets. Exports 
are normally minor factors in the disappearance of feed grains. It 
requires substantially greater export subsidies to move into export 
the other feed grains as compared with corn. The following table 
shows the subsidy requirement, by months, per hundredweight, for 
each of the feed grains: 




















| 
Corn Grain Barley Rye | Oats 
sorghums 
iP asa 
SN Risin ue cd denen dni armeenasive ates 0.11 0. 34 0. 32 0. 55 0.51 
EEE Pie becdiicwidncnpedorbidenccecous oan . 06 3S 36 . 52 4 
a Se . 04 . 36 . 38 . 62 4 
ree eae aieeian ee anmcnsiee sie meas - 06 . 37 41 . 64 0 
B00 655 So cso cttw once ce eseccb nt « 07 29 35 - 66 35 





You will note from this tabulation the average of the last month 
or the average of the last 5 months we have paid better than four 
times the subsidy to move grain sorghums. Better than five times on 
barley, better than nine times on rye, and better than five times on 
oats to move it into export. 

(8) The ability and willingness of producers to keep supplies in 
line with demand. 


A. Grain sorghums 


1. In recent years there has been a tremendous increase in acreage 
and production. Part is due to the fact that the acreage taken out 
of the production of cotton and wheat has been shifted to the produc- 
tion of grain sorghums and part is due to the attractive support levels. 
The acreage of sorghums harvested as grain and the production has 
increased as follows: 





| 
Harvested | Production | Harvested | Production 
Year (million (thousand | Year (million (thousand 
of acres) of bushels) | of acres) of bushels) 
| ——|| —~ --——--] 
a Se eo ed 5.3  , 8 2g. eee eee 9.3 206, 205 
ee 6.3 ee 19. 5 564, 324 
eG eke 5 os 11.7 906, 906 1) 1908 8 2c. kes ls 16.8 614, 845 
BD atten bsattinsond | 12.9 242, 526 || 


i 


2. Production has increased at a significantly faster rate than de- 
mand, as indicated in the stock figures cited earlier. 


B. Barley 

There have been significant surpluses of barley over the quantity 
for which there is a demand at support price since 1953-54. Since 
that year CCC has acquired about 465 million bushels of barley, or 
about 114 times a normal year’s crop. The trend in production in 
recent years has been upward despite a relatively stable domestic mar- 
ket—the only unsubsidized outlet for barley. This increase in pro- 
duction to a large extent reflects higher yields per acre under the 
stimulus of the support program. Since exports prior to 1958-59 were 
almost entirely from Government stocks, this excess over domestic use 
was taken over by the Government. 
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0. Rye 

CCC has taken over significant quantities each year since 1953-54 
because production exceeded demand at support prices. These acqui- 
sitions, including those expected from the 1958 crop, amount to 46 
million bushels, or about double an average rye crop. 

Acreage planted to rye has remained relatively unchanged despite 
the surpluses. At the same time yields have gone up significantly 
so that production has expanded despite the stable acreage. This 
increase in production has occurred notwithstanding the fact that 
domestic disappearance has been relatively stable. 


D. Oats 

Production has exceeded quantities for which there was a demand 
at the support price since 1952-53. Since then CCC has acquired 
about 265 million bushels of oats. Production has exceeded domestic 
use primarily because of increases in yield per acre. 

As you can see from the above presentation, we have given serious 
consideration to each of the factors as required by law in determining 
the 1959 price-support levels for corn and other feed grains. My 
colleagues and I will be glad to reply to the best of our ability to 
any questions which you may have. 

There is one table that follows this I would like to have you look 
at because it shows very dramatically what has happened to produc- 
tion of corn and all of the feed grains since 1953. You will notice 
in 1958, as compared to 1953, corn production has gone up only 118 
percent, grain sorghums has gone up 531 percent, barley 190 percent, 
oats 123 percent, and rye 172 percent. 

And then there is, also, attached a graph which shows the dramatic 
rise in grain sorghums, production disappearance. And you will no- 
tice on that chart that it is projected up to almost 540 and we have 
used only 500 in our presentation here this morning. 

(The table and graph are as follows:) 


Production trends in feed grains and rye 


[Million bushels] 














| | 1958, as 

| 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 percent 

| of 1953 
» 2 
Corn. ue | 3,209.9 | 3,057.9] 8,220.7 | 3,455.3 | 3,422.3] 3,799.8 118.4 
Grain sorghum... 115.7 | 235.3 242. 5 206, 2 564. 3 614.8 531. 4 
Barley __ | 246.7 379. 3 401. 2 376.9 437. 2 470.4 190. 7 
Oats... 1,153.2 | 1,409.6] 1,503.1] 1,163.2] 1,301.0] 1,422.2] § 123.3 
Rye... 18.9 25.9 29.1 21.2 27.2 32.5 172.0 
Total_... | 4,744.4 | 5,108.0] 5,405.6 | 5,222.8] 5,752.0] 6,339.7 133.6 
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GRAIN SORGHUMS: Production, disappearance 
amd ending stocks, 1952-3 to 1958-9 
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Mr. McLary. I am sure that we had absolute legal authority to do 
what we did. Let me say that it was the unanimous opinion of the 
seven-man Commodity Credit Corporation Board that we take the 
action we did. And we will be glad to answer any questions about the 
legal part of it or any other questions that you may want to ask. 

‘Mr. Poace. Let me ask Mr. Mahon to come up here. 

Mr. Manon. I will be glad tosit here. 

Mr. Poacr. So far as I am concerned I have never questioned your 
legal authority to do what you have done, Mr. McLain; I do question 
the advisability of it. 

Mr. McLarn. Some people have; that is the reason I raise the ques- 
tion, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poacr. Some of the members of the subcommittee may want 
to raise the question and they may raise any question they want to. 
They may feel perfectly free to do so. But so far as I am concerned, 
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[don’t want to question the legal authority. I think the authority is 
there. We want to know why you pleased to do it this way. | 

I understand the figures you have given us here. You point out 
the eight criteria that you used under the law in determining the sup- 

rt price you will fix. ; 

I think it comes then largely to a question of how you weight those 
and why you give more emphasis to one than to another of those fac- 
tors. Because when we go thyvough the figures that you have read to 
us we can, of course, see that on certain factors that you would move 
one way ; with certain others you might move in another way. 

How did you assign weight to these various factors 4 

Mr. McLain. It was judgment, Mr. Poage. I again say to you that 
it was the judgment unanimously of the seven-man board of CCC that 
it be done this way. 

The exact percentages, of course, the law does not indicate any re- 

uirement that you set down, say 121% percent for one and 121% percent 
for the other. I think if that were done that it would not have come 
out much differently than the way it did. 

I will say this, in answer to your question, that I think the primary 
factor that entered into the situation was the tremendous upswing 
in production that we have with some of these commodities compared 
to corn, the tremendous carryover stocks that we have relative to a 
year’s disapperance which is very dramatic as these figures show. 

And the other—and I think just as important, because it enters into 
the cost of these programs is the size of the export subsidy. These 
other—because it 1s foolish to dump them back into the domestic mar- 
ket—we all recognize that tle only outlet which we have been using is 
tomove them into export. 

And again the dramatic part of it is che terrific cost that we have 
in all of these areas. And as I have indicated all the way from four 
to seven times as much export subsidy cost for the feed grains as 
compared to corn. 

Another point I want to make which I think is important to an in- 
telligent discussion is this, in the previous administration between 
1942 and 1950, we had no corn allotments. And during that time 
the spread was much greater than we have put it. I will read them 
to you so you will be sure you understand what happens before we 
come in here. 

The first year—since 1938 when we didn’t have a corn allotment— 
was 1942. That year the spread hetween grain sorghums and corn 
in price supports was 30 percent of parity. This year it is 6 percent. 

n 1943 the spread—again we had no corn allotments—the spread 
was 7 percent. 

In 1944 the spread was 7 percent; in 1945 it was 11 percent; in 
1946 it was 10 percent; in 1947 it was 14 percent; in 1948 it was 13 
percent ; in 1949, it was 20 percent. 

And then in 1950 we had acreage allotments. So we will drop 
that. 

But in 1951 it was 15 percent. 

And in 1952 it was 10 percent. 

So every year in the previous administration-—— 

Mr. Poacr. What year do you mean? What year do you mean? 
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Mr. McLatn. Percentage of parity. This spread existed in each 
of these 10 years during the previous administration without any 
acreage allotments for corn. 

Mr. Poace. What year? You said, “This year.” I am asking 
you what year? 

Mr. McLain. In 1959, it is 6 percent this year—percentage of 
parity we are talking about. 

Mr. Poace. Percentage of parity on corn ? 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. The actual spread in pounds, though, is considerably 
more than that. 

Mr. McLarn. Certainly, it makes a difference whether you talk in 
pounds or hundredweight, we all understand that. And I, certainly 
would not want to use any figure 

Mr. Poace. Your corn is in cents 

Mr. McLain. Let us finish this discussion, if I might. I was il- 
lustrating 

Mr. Poace. I want to understand what you are talking about. I 
don’t understand what you told me. Your support price on corn is 
2 cents a pound. 

Mr. McLarn. It is $1.12 a bushel. That would be close to that. 

Mr. Poace. That is 2 cents a pound ? 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. Your support price on grain sorghums is a cent and a 
half a pound, isn’t it ? 

Mr. ‘{cLarn. A little over. That is approximately right. 

Mr. Poace. Between 24 and 25 percent difference in support price 
per pound, isn’t it ? 

Mr. McLain. The difference between that would be approximately 
right ; yes. 

Mr. Poace. The Department told us recently, is it not correct, that 
the difference in feed value is about 5 percent ? 

Mr. McLain. That is correct. 

Mr. Poace. So that, so far as feed value is concerned, you have about 
a 20-percent differential here, do you not ? 

Mr. McLarn. It would be in that neighborhood. I would have to 
figure out the mechanics of it; yes. 

Mr. Poace. So that from the feed value standpoint your differential 
is quite substantial. 

Mr. McLarn. That iscorrect. 

Mr. Poace. And under this program, as you are now announcing it, 
anyone simply seeking to buy feed would find a much more attractive 
purchase by buying grain sorghum than he would be by buying corn, 
wouldn’t he? 

Mr. McLarn. Of course, many factors enter into this. The location 
of the commodity is the principal one. Obviously, if you had grain 
sorghums grown in an area where there is no livestock produced, the 
demand for the commodity and the location of it helps determine what 
the price will be. 

Mr. Poacr. I wonder if we could not get a broad outline of this. 
T am not arguing the technicalities whether you had a right to do the 
thing or not; I am trying to understand just what has been done. 

Mr. McLain. This is why—— 
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Mr. Poace. Certainly, [ know you make all kinds of differentials, but 
as a practical broad matter you have established a support program 
here that enables one who wants to buy feed to buy it cheaper pound 

er pound of feeding value by buying grain sorghum than he can by 
Seng corn, isn’t that right ? 

Mr. McLain. If you feed it all in the same location, but what I am 
trying to point out to you is that much of the grain sorghums up until 
now, unwisely, I think, but I think it will change, is raised in areas 
where there is not sufficient demand for it as feed. 

What I am trying to tell you is that one of the factors that entered 
into the price of feed—and any of these fellows that come from the real 
feed grain areas will tell you this—is if you have the demand where 
the supply is, this is a factor that enters into it, obviously. 

Mr. Poagr. And transportation, of course, transportation enters 
into the price of all commodities and it is reflected in your support 

rices. 
' Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. We all understand that. We need not prolong the dis- 
cussion by going into those things. We all understand transportation 
is involved in the cost. I am just asking you as to the broad prin- 
ciples. I do not know why you hesitate to agree with a broad 
principle. 

Mr. McLarn. I have not hesitated to agree to anything—I have 
not hesitated to agree to anything that was accurate. 

Mr. Poace. You know as a broad general principle what you have 
done is to establish a cheaper price for feed value on grain sorghum 
than on corn. I don’t think anybody will deny that. I don’t think 
you will deny it. 

Mr. McLatn. I think that is correct at the same location. 

(A discussion was held off the record.) 

Mr. Poacse. We are trying to talk about this problem—back on the 
record—we are trying to talk about the problem of the relative prices, 
what feed value you get for the money. 

Generally speaking, under your program a man can buy more 
feed value by investing money in grain sorghum than he can by 
investing in corn. 

Mr. McLarn. If he is buying it all at the same point—if he isn’t 
buying at a point where he will feed it, no. 

Mr. Poacr. Over the United States—I think, the point as I said, 
as a general proposition. I don’t know why you want to try to 
quibble about it. 

Mr. McLain. I am not quibbling. 

Mr. Poacr. I asked you if it was not possible for him to buy 
cheaper feed value by buying grain sorghum than by buying corn. 

Mr. McLarn. I have answered the question. 

Mr. Poace. No, I feel you have not answered the question. 

Mr. McLarn. I do not know why not. 

Mr. Poacr. We have to pay transportation on anything anywhere 
in the United States, have we not ? 

Mr. McLain. Well, the national—if you are talking about the 
_— loan figures, I will agree with what you are saying, Mr. 

oage. 

Mr. Poags. I am talking entirely on an overall national basis. 
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Mr. McLarn. What you are saying in those terms is accurate, but 
this isnot the problem. That is the point that I want tomake. That 
is my feeling. 

Mr. Poace. Where there is no grain sorghum and where there jg 
corn—I presume you have in mind Illinois or Indiana. There is 
probably, little grain sorghum there. E 

Mr. McLary. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. What is the cost of transportation on grain sorghum 
to Decatur ? 

Mr. McLarn. We will furnish it for the record. I wouldn’t know 
offhand what it would be. 

Mr. Poace. I don’t know either, but it isn’t so much as 388 cents, 
is it? 

Mr. McLatn. I wouldn’t want to say because I really can’t tell 
you, Mr. Poage. But we will furnish it for the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Transportation Cost of Grain Sorghum 


To Decatur, IIL, by rail, from: Per hundredweight 
io iin snare gc mon ne eee eimai meningeal $0. 92 
I ia de acer ccteecegacte te ethene asin atin ater etiace abn Aenean ea mali eee eke ial . 90 
I hacen esas sth nb cs caso encioni aieae dial . 

To Chicago, Ill., by water, from Houston, Tex.........-------.-.--~~...- 88 


Mr. Poace. I am trying to get at a practical proposition. Cer- 
tainly, you can pay the transportation and still get grain sorghum 
cheaper than corn in most parts of the United States. 

Mr. McLarn. All I can cite you is the figures here up until this 
time that indicated, even—we have taken over about half of the grain 
sorghum crops and less than 10 percent of the corn — I think that 
is evidence enough whether there is demand enough for it as feed or 
not. 

Mr. Poacr. You have had the support price on grain sorghum 
higher than for corn. 

Mr. McLarty. That is correct. 

Mr. Poacer. Surely, you mean relatively higher, do you not? 

Mr. McLarty. Well, I think the only accurate way is to see what it 
will be a year from now. 

One other point, before we leave it, if I may, these figures that I 
have put in the record I want to be sure everybody understands what 
they are. They are the relative percentage support rates on grain 
sorghums as compared to corn in the years, about 10 of them, that 
we had no corn allotments in the previous administration, and at no 
time 

Mr. Poace. They are the percentages of parity ? 

Mr. McLary. That is correct. 

Mr. Poacr. The Department has suggested to this Congress that 
we should not use parity as a formula on which to determine a fair 
—: rice. 

Mr. McLain. I think if you will look at the Secretary’s testimony 
and the President’s message, Mr. Poage, you will have to agree that 
it was not quite accurate because we have suggested in both of those 
messages that we would be agreeable to accept one of two different 
approaches. And one of them includes parity. 
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Mr. Poace. But you have suggested the better way to have support 
prices was for you to use 10 percent less than the market price for 
recent years. Or you suggested even as low as 25 percent less, The 
Farm Bureau suggested limiting it to 10 and you suggested 25 per- 
cent below the market price for the recent years, wasn’t that the 


suggestion ¢ ; 

Mtr. McLain. Again, I think the record on it speaks for itself. The 
record is that we asked for either one of the two. Either one is very 
satisfactory to the Department. 

Mr. Poage. I don’t understand that is what the record shows. The 
Secretary asked for the right to lower support prices and tie them 
to something less than the average market price of recent years, but 
said if we would not give him that, that he would then accept. the 
arrangement whereby he could drop support prices to any part of 
parity that he wanted to. 

Mr. McLain. All I can say is that the Secretary will be very glad 
to accept either one. 

Mr. Poace. Then does the Department now feel that parity is a 
sound formula that should be retained and that support prices should 
be related to parity ? 

Mr. McLain. The Department does not feel that parity is by an 
means a perfect instrument. It has been used for many years. And, 
as I have told you, we are willing to continue to use it if it is the wish 
of the Congress. 

We think the other approach ought to be looked at along with that. 
And I am sure that most of you do agree that you ought to look at 
any approach that would improve these price support programs 
rather than hinder them. 

Again, I say to you that we are agreeable to accepting either ap- 
proach, and the record is eminently clear on this matter. 

Mr. Poace. I was not asking what you were willing to accept in 
the approach. I was asking if you felt that the parity was a sound 
formula to which support prices should be related. 

Mr. McLain. I think up to this time it has been the best formula 
that we could use or we would have had a different one. 

Mr. Poacr. Up to this time—what do you think about the future? 

Mr. McLain. We ought to project ahead what will happen. And 
I think if we project ahead from what has happened in the past that 
things are not too bright in the price support area unless we do do 
some sound thinking. Therefore, I think anyone who comes up with 
a new idea in this area of parity or relating to the market price, 
no matter who he is, it ought to be carefully considered. That is 
my feeling. 

Mr. Poage. You then will not say that you still think that support 
prices should be related to some percentage of parity. | 

Mr. McLatn. I will stand on what the record of the Department 
is and has been within the last 3 or 4 weeks. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. McLain, that is one of the very things we tried to 
make so clear in our request that you have someone come down here 
today that could give us answers and would give us answers to ques- 
tions that we would ask rather than to tell us that has to be referred 
to some other part of the Department. 


38501—_59—_—3 
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Mr. McLarn. I did not say that. I said the record is before this 
committee, what the Department recommended. 

Mr. Poace. I do not recall the record. I have not the time to read 
the record. Hence, I am asking you de novo. 

As Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, will you tell the committee 
tht you think that it is sound to continue to relate support prices 
to a percentage of parity ? 

Mr. McLarn. We have said that in our testimony that we are 
agreeable to accept that approach. 

Mr. Poace. I did not ask what you are agreeable to accept. I 
asked you do you as Assistant. Secretary now believe that we should 
continue to relate support prices to percentage of parity? 

Mr. McLarn. Until we get something better, yes. 

Mr. Poace. Of course, until we change the law. But do you think 
the law ought to be changed ? 

Mr. McLain. We have suggested there is another alternative that 
ought to be looked at. And we are not saying that it is better than 
the one we currently have or worse. But we say it ought to be 
looked at. And if it is the wish of the Congress that that approach 
be followed we would be willing to accept it. I don’t know how 
you could be any more fair and open. 

Mr. Poacr. I think that you could be much more fair and open 
by giving us direct answers. 

Mr. McLarn. I do not like yes or no questions the way they are 
asked sometimes. 

Mr. Poacge. I realize that, but I asked because you are suggesting 
to us in one breath that we should be bound by the parity relation- 
ship between grain sorghums and corn— 

Mr. McLain. No, I didn’t say that. I gave you this table to show 
you what the previous administration had done. I thought this 
committee was entitled to know what they had done. 

Mr. Poace. And you suggest, of course, that we should be bound 
by that kind of a relationship—that we should not seek to change that 
relationship. 

Mr. aiken. No, I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Poacr. Then you don’t think it should have been that way; 
that right? 

Mr. McLatn. Why should I criticize what was done 10 years ago? 

Mr. Poace. Do you criticize it? I didn’t understand that you were 
criticizing it. I thought we were talking about what you were going 
to do in the future. What did you mean ? 

Mr. McLarn. I gave it to you to show this committee what the ree- 
ord shows that had been done. 

Mr. Poace. You gave it for some purpose. Didn’t you give it for 
the purpose of trying to show us that we should have a large spread 
between corn and grain sorghum ? 

Mr. McLain. I gave it to you for the purpose of showing what we 
had done was mild compared to what the previous administration had 
done—that is what I did it for. 

Mr. Poace. Then you think what the previous administration had 
done was right and that, therefore, you are suggesting that what you 
are doing is right. 

Mr. McLatn. That can be one interpretation. 
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Mr. Poace. I am not putting it on—I am asking which way you wish 
us to interpret your statements. 

Mr. Molar I don’t want to comment on what was done 10 or 15 

ears ago. 

Mr. Poacer. I don’t know for what purpose you gave it to us if you 
don’t know whether it was right or wrong. Why give it to us? 

Mr. McLarty. To give you factual information. That is what you 
asked me for. 

Mr. Poace. We did not. ask you about the program 10 years ago. 

Mr. McLain. Well—— 

Mr. Poace. You went out of your way to give it. 

Mr. McLain. I thought you ought to have the facts. 

Mr. Poacr. If you donot want to answer 

Mr. Hoeven. He is answering your questions. We hope we can 
proceed in order. 

Mr. Poace. We can proceed much more rapidly than we are, I think, 
when the witness wants to answer the questions. If he wants to criti- 
cize past action he should accept the responsibility of saying whether 
he is in favor of parity and of tying support prices to parity. This 
whole discussion could be closed in a moment if the witness would 
express himself. If he says he is not in favor of tying supports to 
parity it could be closed in a moment. Or if he feels we should cut 
supports loose from parity all he needs to do is to say so. He has not 
told us either. I am willing to let the record stand either way, but I 
felt that it was the witness, not me, who should say which position 
he takes. 

Let us proceed then as to why you felt the feed value—the relative 
feed value of these grains should not bear the same relationship to 
these other criteria that you have used. 

Mr. McLain. Again, Mr. Poage, I say it did not indicate to give 
any percentage in any one of these eight points. 

Mr. Poace. You said it was 1214 percent on each of them—it would 
have come out about the same if we had used that. 

Mr. McLain. I think so. 

Mr. Poace. Let me ask you this, did you give any credit to feed 
value / 

Mr. McLain. We certainly did. 

Mr. Poace. About how much did you say you put down? 

Mr. McLain. I think it would be about the relation of one point as 
to the eight. 

Mr. Poacr. You mean that the percentage of feed value that you 
calculated would be about half—be given about half the total weight ? 

Mr. McLain. No, I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Poagr. You said one to eight. 

Mr. McLain. To be sure we understand this, Mr. Poage, one of 
the eight points does include the feed proposition. 

Mr. Poage. Yes. 

Mr. McLarn. Of course, in one sense it is a duplication. I have 
stated that we tried to give or consideration to each of these eight 
factors. I would, also, say from the standpoint of the amount of 
money available I was very frank and honest, I think, in telling you 
that while we are up near our borrowing authority limit or will be 
July 1, that was not a major factor in deciding whether we ought 
or ought not todo it. In my judgment that should not be. 
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The others were given very careful consideration and corresponding 
weight. 

Mr. Poacr. When we read the statute, Mr. McLain, section 105, 
section (b), there is the requirement that the Secretary shall estab- 
lish the support price “at such level of the parity price therefor as 
the Secretary of Agriculture determines is fair and _ reasonable in 
relation to the level at which price support is made available for corn, 
taking into consideration the feeding value of such commodity in re- 
lation to corn, and the other factors set forth in 401(b) hereof.” 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. And in 401 it gave the eight factors that you read to us, 

Mr. McLatn. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Which includes again feed value. 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. In other words, the statute especially states the Secre- 
tary should take into account feed value in relation to corn of which 
requirement is also one of the eight points. 

Mr. McLarty. That is correct. 

Mr. Poacr. It seems to me that it is a reasonable interpretation that 
the Secretary would take into consideration the feeding value, and 
then take into consideration these eight points. 

Mr. McLarty. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Poacer. Then the feeding value is about the equivalent under 
section 105 to the other eight points. 

Mr. McLain. No, it is not. 

Mr. Poacr. Then the other eight points, which include feedi 
value, give feeding value about nine-sixteenths weight of the total o 
the items set out in the law. 

Mr. McLain. Well, again, I thought you were not raising any ques- 
tions about the legal authority. 

Mr. Poace. I am not. I am just talking about the weighting. You 
understand I am not questioning the legality of what you did. I told 
you I was not. I am not questioning it now. I am simply trying to 
get at the proper weight. 

Mr. McLatrn. We weighted each one of them carefully. | 

Mr. Poage. I can understand that. I though that you said that 
you did not give the same weight to each of the items and that you 
did give more weight to feed value than you did to some of the other 
factors. 

cia I understood you to say you gave all of them about the same 
weight. 

r. McLarn. I say again that under the statute there is no require- 
ment that any specific percentage be given to any one factor. And 
at no time in the discussion of this—it was carefully reviewed—was 
any consideration given to a percentage for each one. The whole 
thing was looked at, as I am sure you would agree the Board of Di- 
rectors ought to look at it—on the basis of all of the facts before the 
Board. And this was the decision made. 

Mr. Poacr, Then your figures did not give any more weight to feed- 
ing value than to these other factors. 

Mr. McLarn. I would not say that. I will put it this way. We cer- 
tainly did not ie any less. 


Mr. Poace. But you won’t say that you gave any more. 
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Mr. McLain. I think that is right. : 

Mr. Poacr. That is probably where we will all find ourselves dis- 
agreeing as to what you should have done. I think that is a point of 
disagreement. Not what the legal authority was but whether there 
was a clear intention on the part of the Congress to give at least 

ater weight to feeding value than other factors. 

It is one of the factors set out in the statute. It is also the only 

factor which is set out twice. There could have been little purpose of 
calling your attention to it twice, unless it was intended to have more 
weight than those factors which were not called to your attention 
wice. 
Mr. McLarty. I think a lot of people—and with all due respect to 
them, Mr. Poage—don’t really realize what these eight factors have 
always been. They have been in the law for quite some time. I think 
many people if you asked them what they were would have a hard 
time telling you. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes, they were there when Congress put in the language 
of section 105(b). If Congress had intended that they were all that 
should be considered, there seems no reason for adding the new section. 

I notice one of the factors that you rely on very strongly was the 
supply. You have large stocks of grain sorghums. 

Mr. McLain. We do currently, yes. 

Mr. Poace. And, apparently, you will have this year. 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. We try to take care of the storage problem so the 
farmers get the benefit of price supports. 

Mr. Poaage. There is presently substantial empty storage. 

Mr. McLarn. In some areas, yes. 

Mr. Poacr. There is presently in the Southwest substantial empty 
storage, isn’t there ? 

Mr. McLarty. I think there is some in the Southwest, Mr. Poage. I 
will have tocheck that. Weare going to have a serious takeover prob- 
lem before we get through. 

Mr. Poace. What I am coming to is, there is no question on the 
storage problem. 

Mr. McLarty. No. Storage isn’t one of the eight items, so that was 
not considered. 

Mr. Poace. You discussed it here. 

Mr. McLarty. I discussed it in terms of carryover. And the willing- 
ness of producers to keep the stocks in line with demand. 

Mr. Poace. The carryover requiring storage. 

Mr. McLarn. Well, the perishability is one of them. That relates 
tostorage. I think probably that is the one you are referring to. Most 
people in the Southwest would agree that it would not be smart to try 
to carry grain sorghums for 5 years like we have done with some of 
the other grains. We have made rapid improvement in the Southwest 
in being able to dry grain sorghums. Four or five years ago we had a 
difficult time getting anybody to hold them at all. There have been 
mee strides made in this area. 

ut first of all, the heavy grain sorghum production is like a minor 
part of our corn production is in the hotter areas. And it is more diffi- 
cult to store. We find this true with oats in the Southwest. We find 
it true with corn in the Augoumor moth area. We have to move that 
corn. Well, the fact is with oats, we have a standing demand from 
everybody that it be moved out and not kept over at all. 
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Mr. Poacr. Well now, Mr. McLain, I want to ask you this, you dis. 
cussed at some point here the cost to move these commodities, at page 8, 

Mr. McLarn. Page 8, yes. 

Mr: Poace. And that your average on corn will run somewhere along 
about 7 cents, I take it. 

M. McLarn. Actually, we moved a lot of corn since the first of 
October into export without any subsidy. A lot of it. 

Mr. Poace. And on grain sorghum close to 30 cents and around 36 
cents-on barley, and so on, in that order. Could you move more corn 
if you doubled your export subsidy on it ? 

Mr. McLarn. Our record on exports is pretty good. If you will 
look at the record we have been stepping it up. Of course, with feed 
grains like we are with some other things you can only go so far. Coun- 
tries like Argentine, for instance, produce grain that because of their 
financial condition just has to be sold. We could run the price of all 
feed grains right into the ground and it would not help anybody. 

Mr. Poace. Then is your answer that you could not have sold any 
substantial larger amount ? 

Mr. McLain. We think we have done about as good a job as anybody 
could do but we are not saying that that is good enough, because with 
the supplies we have backed up, frankly, if we do not find some way 
to get them disappeared we will be in real trouble. 

Mr. Poacr. What I am trying to get at 

Mr. McLarn. We could have moved a lot more corn. It would 
probably have been offset by less grain sorghums or less barley and 
less oats. We try to move relative quantities of each. 

Mr. Poace. I understand that. That is what I am trying to get to. 
You could have moved more corn had you paid on corn even something 
less than you paid on grain sorghums or barley. 

Mr. McLain. I would like to correct that and say not a lot more. 
We might have moved some more. We are close up to 200 million 
bushels. 

Over the whole history of this country you cannot find a time when— 
I think the record will show this, we will check it when we correct the 
record—when we have been up that high and the grain sorghums were 
moving at the same time. We are trying to get as much of each of 
them moved that we can. 

Mr. Poacre. What I am trying to find out is if you had moved more 
corn, and not moved so much grain sorghum or barley, you could have 
moved an equal amount of feed value out of the United States—is that 
right or do you know—for less money ? 

Mr. McLain. Obviously, these subsidy rates—we don’t determine 
them. It is the buyer that determines them. And they look at the 
commodities and they figure, for instance, here in the month of Febru- 
ary they were willing to move into export corn at a subsidy rate of 
7 cents and it took 29 cents to move grain sorghum. 

We try to follow the world markets. We have a very complete sys- 
tem of checking world markets daily, and we know what the world 
market is. Obviously, we know what the domestic market is. So we 
try at all times to be competitive in the world market with all of these 
commodities. And we have tried doubly hard not to show any par- 
tiality to any one of them. 

Mr. Poace. Let us get to this then, how much corn went out of 
condition in 1958? 
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Mr. McLa1n. How much was out of condition ? 

Mr. Poace. Out of condition. 

Mr. McLain. Out of condition—I don’t have that with me, but we 
will furnish it for the record, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poace. How much grain sorghum went out of condition ¢ 

Mr. McLain. I don’t have that. We will be glad to furnish it for 
therecord. It is not very much, I will tell you that. 

Mr. Poace. What percentage of corn? You will have to give us 
this for the record. What percentage of corn went out of condition, 
what percentage of grain sorghum, what percentage of barley and 
oats? 

Mr. McLain. We will be glad to furnish that as best we can. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Summary of out-of-condition grains, 1958 


—_—_—_— — | ] 








Quantity of | Percent out- 
CCC inven- out-of-condi- | of condition 








Commodity tory as of tion grain disposals are 
Dee. 31, 1958 disposed of | of inventory 
during 1958 
| Bushels Bushels 

SS a cal jose inpheticudat | 1,167, 993,310 95, 580, 391 8,2 
arley.. fs age ona ; Juteihe 71, 681, 976 2, 490, 123 3.5 
es a ed ea ee 26, 201, 190 1, 568, 112 6.0 
Grain sorghum os ; : eter 161, 102, 541 4, 272, 816 2.6 


Mr. Poage. I know you will have to do that later. 

For practical purposes, can you give us some reasonable estimate 
as to the amount of corn that was sold as being out ef condition ? 

Mr. McLarn. I don’t want to guess at it. 

Mr. Poace. Was it a substantial amount ? 

Mr. McLain. I would say it was infinitesimal with all commodities, 
relative to the total production. Of course, when you are talking 
about corn you are talking about 3.5 to 4 billion bushels of corn. It 
has to be relative, you see. 

Mr. Poacr. But it was not a substantial portion of the corn on 
hand ? : 

Mr. McLatrn. That is correct. 

Mr. Poage. It was not enough to materially influence the price. 

Mr. McLatn. I think not. You look at the market price today with 
the supply of all feed grains higher than they were a year ago. I just 
looked at the cash markets this morning. I follow them every day, 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Poace. I asked you that because the statement has been made 
to me that there has been enough corn sold as being out of condition 
to materially affect the sale of minor grains. 

Mr. McLarn. This is not accurate, because the price of corn today 
in the Chicago market, I think, is higher than it was a year ago. 

Mr. Poaar. If the price of these feed grains continues to go down— 
do you feel that it has an influence on the livestock market ? 

Mr. McLarn. I think there is a relationship between longtime trends 
in feed values and livestock. 

I have been a livestock man all of my life. I know this from actual 
experience. My answer to that question is over a period of time, yes. 
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Mr. Poace. Do you feel that we are moving in that direction, that 
the build up in feed grain is going to seriously affect the livestock 
market ? 

Mr. McLain. May I say this, Mr. Poage. This is one reason why 
I have been for a floor under all corn prices. 

I think the biggest single thing that can be done to stabilize feed 
grain prices is to make all feed grains eligible for price supports, It 
does not do any good to have a commodity supported way up here at 
a high level and then have it not eligible for that price support, 

This is one of the things to look out for in some of these programs 
that are being introduced for wheat where you have a differential in 
the price support. 

Mr. Poacr. Of course, you will recall that this subcommittee 
worked a long time last year trying to achieve exactly what you are 
talking about, making all feed grains eligible for price supports and 
to achieve a reasonable ratio between them. You recall some of those 
hearings, do you not? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes, I do. I do, but I say this to you that I think 
under the current statute, while it was not all we asked for. We had 
asked for the minimum for corn to be at 60 rather than 65. Of 
course, a person has to recognize we have a buildup of all feed grains 
that is out of this world. We have never seen anything like it before, 
And we have to start off with that handicap. I think 5 years ago if 
we had been where we-are today we would not have the problems we 
have today. 

Mr. Poace. Do you think you would have less feed grains than 
you would have had under the old program ? 

Mr. McLarn. In 1959? 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Mr. McLaxrn. I think I would put it this way. Those acres not in 
conservation reserve will be put into something. And my answer to 
your ee specifically is, I think, there will be no more and IT 
think less total feed grains and wheat raised in 1959 than there was 
in 1958. 

Mr. Poace. Do you think there will be more feed grains not con- 
sidering wheat as a feed grain? 

Mr. McLain. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. You think there will be no more feed grains grown in 
1959 than was grown in 1958 ? 

Mr. McLatn. Produced—produced. I would want to put in with 
that the oil seeds because they are all part of the package. What 
happens as you know in Arkansas and in your State to more and 
more of an extent soybeans has become a major factor. It is the 
fourth most important cash crop and contains the proteins we still 
don’t have too much of. 

Mr. Poace. That is just the point I want to make. I can see the 
desirability of having more proteins but not the hydrocarbonates. 

Mr. McLatn. If you plant more acres of soybeans—and the record 
on that looks just as dramatic as grain sorghum acreage—I think 
before too long many of you will see a billion-bushel soybean crop. 

Mr. Poace. You expect then there will be more soybeans planted 
this year than last. 

Mr. McLarn. I didn’t say that. I say over the long pull we are 
going to get more soybeans. I think it will not be too much different 
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from 1958, but I think over the long pull we will see soybean acreage 
go up dramatically and I think they should. 

Mr Poacer. Of course, you are assuming that if you can lower the 
support price on corn that acres in corn will go into soybeans ? 

Mtr. McLain. Yes, and other factors. 

Mr. Poacr. And that is the reason you feel the lower support price 
on corn is good. 

Mr. McLatn. Soybeans can compete with the other crops for avail- 
able cropland. 

Mr. Poace. More than anything else. 

Mr. McLatn. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. But you do feel that by lowering the support price on 
these grain crops that you would increase your soybean production ? 

Mr. McLatrn. This was not. a factor. We set the soybean support on 
the basis of the same eight factors. Not only in the Corn Belt but 
soybeans are raised all over the South, as you well know. Arkansas 
and Texas are getting to be quite busy States in raising soybeans. 

Mr. Poacr. I want to be sure that I do not quote you wrong. You 
then feel that we are not going to have much more feed grains pro- 
duced this year than we had last year? 

Mr. McLarn. If you want a good steak supper after the season is 
over I would like to get together on it. 

Mr. Poacr. I am just wanting to see what your opinion is on that. 

Mr. McLain. But you recognize, Mr. Poage, the good Lord has 
more to do with it than you or I. 

Mr. Poacr. I understand. I understand. We had more grain sor- 
ghum in 1958 than we figured. 

Mr. McLarn. I want to be sure 

Mr. Poacr. It was a good year. I think that had more to do with 
it than anything else. 

Mr. McLain. I want to be sure for the record, I am talking about 
feed grains and oil seeds. 

Mr. Poacr. You have said, though, did you not, that you antici- 
pated very little change in the total soybean production this year as 
compared to last ? 

Mr. McLatn. Acreage I am talking about; not too much change. 

Mr. Poacr. That is, acreage, very little change in the soybean acre- 
age as compared to last year. 

Mr. McLarn. That is our current thinking; yes. 

Mr. Poace. And, therefore, if that were right then would your other 
statement have to be correct that you thought there would be very 
little change ? 

Mr. McLatn. My point is if we miss soybeans and if it did drop it 
would have to go into feed grains—that is my point, that is those 
acreages. 

Mr. Poacr. I feel that I should point out, Mr. McLain, there were 
at least many Members of Congress who felt that a tacit understand- 
ing was that with the passage of the legislation that is now the law 
that there would be a very serious effort to give substantially the same 
type of support to all of the feeds of the country and that that would 
be closely related to the support price on corn. At least, many Mem- 
bers of Congress understood, whether rightly or wrongly, that that 
was going to be the policy. And I think that you expressed it when 
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you said that we need a policy that would not support one element at 
a high figure and then leave another one at a low figure. 

Mr. McLa1n. May I correct that. I did not say that, Mr. Poage, 
I am sure that you thought I said that. I said for that commodity 
you ought not to have two support levels, in my judgment, because 
you do not have an effective support level only at the lower end, 
This in no way should be construed to mean that we should not look 
at the relative carryover stocks, willingness to keep your acreage in 
line with what you can get rid of, of the various segments of that, 

Mr. Poacr. I certainly did misunderstand you. All you are say- 
ing was that you felt that we should, as last year, go out of the com- 
mercial corn area and treat corn all over the United States the same, 

Mr. McLatn. That is right. 

Mr. Poage. And the Department should wipe out its support of 
noncompliance corn ? 

Mr. McLarty. Yes. This you will be faced with here with wheat, 
As I understand it you have got some bills that I think are drawn 
with a very sincere intent but this is the thing that you must realize, 
that whenever you attach two support levels to a single commodity 
the effectiveness of that support level will relate to the lower support 
level and it means that you are going to bail out the high support end 
of it into CCC. That has been our experience. 

Mr. Poace. But then you were referring to the past, not to these 
bills that are now pending, may I correct that, you did feel that we 
should, as we did, abandon the commercial corn area and treat corn 
the same wherever it is grown ? 

Mr. McLarty. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Poacr. You did feel that we should wipe out the support 
program for noncompliance corn ¢ 

Mr. McLarn. We felt elimination of the commercial corn area 
was right because we had a corn program that was not effective in 
supporting corn prices. 

Mr. Poses. But you did feel that we should wipe that out ? 

Mr. McLarn. Well, your answer is “Yes,” we thought the old pro- 
gram ought to be wiped out. 

Mr. Poage. You are familiar with a number of bills that have 
been introduced before this committee that would fix the relation of 
support between corn and the minor grains at the relative feed value? 

Mr. McLarn. I understood they have been introduced; yes. 

Mr. Poacr. Has the Department reported on those bills? 

Mr. McLar1n. We have not. But we will oppose them. 

Mr. Poagr. You will oppose them ? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. That is all I want to ask. 

Mr. Hoeven. I want to say, Mr. McLain, that you have a very 
difficult assignment. I appreciate that. 

Some reference was made here to some tacit understanding of 
Members of Congress as to what should be done in relation to fixing the 
support price of feed grains. I have before me the amended law 
of 1949, by the 85th Congress, section (b) of section 105, which reads 
as follows: 


Beginning with the 1959 crop, price support shall be made available to pro 
ducers for each crop of oats, rye, barley, and grain sorghums at such level of 
the parity price therefor as the Secretary of Agriculture determines is fair 
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and reasonable in relation to the level at which price support is made available 
for corn, taking into consideration the feeding value of such commodity in 
relation to corn, and the other factors set forth in section 401(b) hereof. 

And section 401(b), of course, contains the eight factors which you 
have mentioned. 

That statute enjoins upon you to give consideration to the support 
price on feed grains, including sorghums, as it pertains to the 1959 


op. 

The determination and intent of the Department of Agriculture 
was to proceed under the law. 

Mr. McLain. There is no one here that has disputed that, yes. 

Mr. Horven. Your statement indicates that you have given full 
consideration to all of the factors involved and that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation Board unanimously has agreed upon the findings 
or the rules that have been promulgated with reference to price sup- 

orts. 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

Mr. Hoeven. I do not know what can be done to satisfy all seg- 
ments of our economy, but someone certainly has to make the decision. 
The Department of Agriculture is acting within the law, passed by 
the Congress of the United States. There is nothing we can do about 
it unless there is some remedial legislation that is necessary. 

This question of big carryovers has caused us a great deal of con- 
cern. I am amazed at the rapid rise of grain sorghums, beyond any 
expectations that I ever had. 

if I recall these other situations, with relation to wheat, corn, and 
everything else, it is a problem which demands the concerted attention 
of us all, because I have said many times, and I wish to say again for 
the record, unless this matter is adjusted some way as it relates to 
these terrific storage costs the entire program will fall of its own 
weight. I should dislike to see that happen. That is all I have. 

Mr. Jenntnos. Mr. McLain, in view of the testimony that you have 
given here and the charts which you have presented, do you not feel 
the danger of this shifting from the grain sorghums to barley and 
rye and so forth, to corn, in the next year’s planting, that actually 
we might have more total digestive nutrients in feed grains as the 
result. of planting more corn, if we left the support price where it was 
in relation to these ? 

Mr. McLain. I think the answer to that, Mr. Jennings, is obviously 
in some of the southern areas. I talked to one of the most influential 
men I know in Arkansas yesterday who happens to be a rice man, but 
he comes from a heavy soybean area. He thinks there will be an upturn 
in soybeans. And Arkansas is not a major feed producing State, but 
it does produce quite a considerable quantity. 

Obviously, there will be some expansion. We don’t know accur- 
ately yet how much. We won’t until about the end of the month in 
cotton because of the program that we have for cotton. And I am sure 
some of that land that goes to cotton will come out of feed grains of 
some kind. 

Again I say to you that other than what is in the conservation re- 
serve, of course, we have asked for an extension of that program. This 
land that is not in the conservation reserve is going to be in some- 
thing. Farmers have it. They pay taxes on it. They are like any- 
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one else. They expect to use the land. We don’t, as I told Mr. Poage, 
anticipate in total feed units more in 1959 than we had in 1958, 

Mr. Jennines. You mean units in bushels? 

Mr. McLatn. In bushels. 

Mr. Jenninos. Or in relation to feed value? 

Mr. McLatn. Bushels. I am talking about total feed units. 

Mr. Jenntnas. That was really my question. We would not have 
the possibility under this lower support program—rather than plant 
feed grains, barley and oats and rye, we would plant more and more 
corn. As the result we will get more feed units than we would have 
if we planted it in these other feed grains. 

Mr. McLain. Of course, as Mr. Poage has pointed out, the relative 
difference pound per pound isn’t material, not over 15 percent at the 
widest and only 5 percent in the case of grain sorghums. 

Here is what will happen, I am sure, in Mr. Hoeven’s area where 
he has seen the spectacle of farmers trying to comply with the corn 
allotments—and I have seen it many times—go out and put the extra 
land in grain sorghums. They did because the acres were out there 
and they wanted to put them in something. 

I think those fellows that did that unless they had better luck than 
some of them had a couple of years ago, that I talked to, probably 
some of that land that is in grain sorghums will go to corn. That 
isn’t going to change the total feed units situation. 

And again, when you get down in the southern area you will find 
soybeans are expanding rapidly. I talked toa man, Mr. Poage, from 
Texas, that indicated to me that part of his grain sorghum area acre- 
age was going to soybeans. He had been thinking about it and now 
he knew it was going. Some of the cotton acreage in some areas will 
be expanded. Farmers are smart. And they are the smartest people 
on earth. They will figure out what they think they can make the 
most net out of. And that is what you and I would do if we were out 
there. 

Mr. Jenninos. That is certainly right. Iagree with you. They are 
smart. 

My feeling is that they might grow corn for the Government and 
grow feed grains for farm use because the price-support price is so 
low on feed grain. Actually, we are going to have a higher number of 
units than we have now in Government storage, and next year we 
will buy more and more corn. 

Mr. McLatrn. I think the answer, so far as I am concerned, to your 
question is that our projection is that total feed units that are pro- 
duced in 1959 are not going to be materially different. Then, again, 
the record will show what happens. 

Mr. Jenntnos. They will produce for Government storage or for 
consumption ? 

Mr. McLarn. Of course, we would like to gradually see them pro- 
duced for consumption because I think every one of this committee is 
wondering where we will end if we don’t start doing that soon enough. 
As Mr. Hoeven indicated here, this buildup due to the weather and 
technological changes is getting to be terrific. And we just cannot 
sit here and shut our eyes and think it isn’t here. It is here. 
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Mr. Breepine. We discussed these feed grain prices last Friday 
in the Secretary’s office. With the corn price at $1.12 a bushel, that 
js about a 5-percent increase in price for the corn growers of the 
Nation, isn’t it ? 

Mr. McLain. Are you talking about the noncompliance support rate 
inthe commercial area ? 

Mr. Breepinea. Yes. 

Mr. McLain. I didn’t understand your question properly to begin 
with. I think you are accurate in saying that and as to percentages 
I would have to check—the percentage of people that did take advan- 
tage of the noncompliance support rate in 1956-57 and 1958. Of 
course, in 1956 it was $1.25; then it dropped to $1.10 and then to $1.06. 
I think for those particular people there will be an increase in the 
support rate but to the people that normally complied with corn allot- 
ments, of course, there is a substantial decrease, as you well understand. 

Mr. Breepine. Many corn farmers did not comply. 

Mr. McLa1n. The low supoprt corn, of course, we received very lit- 
tle. A good part of that corn that did go under support was redeemed. 

Mr. Breevine. How about the corn growers out of compliance— 
the 80 percent—who have not been in the program ? 

Mr. McLain. The thing you have to relate this to is the percentage 
of those that varticeputed fs it. It has been very small. Where we 
do not have much participation in the support programs so far as 
corn is concerned, if they were going to feed their corn, never took 
advantage of it. 

Mr. Brerprne. This year’s price for grain sorghums is about 18 
percent less than last year. Eighty percent of corn farmers will get 
a 5-percent increase this year, will they not ? 

Mr. McLain. I will say if we were taking over half of the corn crop 
Iam sure this committee would have a look at what we were doing 
with the program. That is what we have been doing with the grain 
sorghum crop. 

Mr. BreepincG. Do you not feel under this present program that you 
will have a lot more corn acres than you have had in the past ? 

Mr. McLain. We had about 6.7 million acres of corn allotment land 
in the acreage reserve program and we are sure most of that will go to 
corn. What they do on shifting between soybeans and corn remains 
to be seen. We tried to set the support rate on soybeans so it will 
be attractive to hold most of it in not only the Corn Belt but in the 
fringe areas. We think that is one area in which we could stand over 
the long pull further expansion. 

_ Mr. Breepinc. What is the number of corn acres in the United 
States ? 

Mr. McLarty. I can give them to you by years. In 1953 we had 
81,574,000. 

In 1954 we had 82,185,000. In 1955 we had 81,097,000. In 1956, 
we had 78,219,000. And in those years we had corn allotments, 
you see, which were down around about two-thirds of this—they just 
did not pay any attention to it. 

In 1957 we had 73,947,000. In 1958, we had 74,654,000. 
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Mr. Breepine. Under this present program that figure would go up 
again this year, would it not? 

Mr. McLain. I think the answer to your question is when we get 
our intention to plant that is the best indication. That will be the 
18th of March. 

Mr. Breepinc. The producers of feed grains other than corn will go 
into production of corn will they not ? 

Mr. McLatn. I am sure that there was a whole lot more than grain 
sorghums, but I think that is accurate. 

Mr. Breepine. And producers of oats and barley and grain sgor- 
ghums will put much of their acreage in corn this year. 

Mr. McLatn. Most of these people again were not complying with 
the allotment. Where they were not complying with it, and we are 
pretty sure of the last 3 years, they were going to get support whether 
they did or did not, I don’t think it will materially change what it 
will be. 

Mr. Breepine. I think we will have corn running out of our ears 
this fall if we havea decent corn crop. 

Mr. McLain. We have it running out of our ears right now, 

Mr. Breeprne. That is all. 

Mr. Suort. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask this question. We 
have been looking on the dark side of this picture. Possibly, there 
is a little bit brighter side of this picture, the possibility that with a 
reduction in feed grain costs and certainly, I believe we can expect 
an increase in the supply of livestock that can be fed, isn’t there apt 
to be a much greater disappearance of the feed grain crops—— 

Mr. McLain. Yes. 

Mr. Suorr (continuing). In 1959 than we have had. 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Suorr. Has any projection been made as to the potential of 
that disappearance in relation to the increased supply of livestock? 

Mr. McLaty. I will let Mr. Sorkin answer that whether we have 
any projections on it. 

Mr. Sorkin. We can furnish those for the record. We have been 
working on it. You see, we could not project until the Board made 
the price support decision. And the technicians do not know what 
the Board will do. 

Mr. McLain. We will be glad to furnish it, that is, for the record 
our best projection that we have at this time. Obviously, as you well 
know, cattle numbers are on the upturn and the hog numbers are on 
the upturn. And we don’t have that item without more feed of 
some kind being fed. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


Feed grains supply and disposition, 1958-59 season and indicated for 1959-60 


















































season 
Corn Oats Barley Grain sorghums| All feed grains 
Esti- Esti- Esti- Esti- Esti- 
1958-59 | mated, | 1958-59 | mated, | 1958-59.| mated, | 1958-59 | mated, | 1958-59 | mated, 
| 1959-60 | 1959-60 1959-60 | 1959-60 1959-60 
Million bushels Million tons 
a é er a 
Beginning stocks...) 1,470 | 1,775 325 375 168 195 309 500 | 59.1 74.4 
Production.-.....-~- 3, 800 | | 3,700 1,422 |! 1,126 470 1 438 615 1368 | 176. 24 142.4 
Saperte.. 0. ..<--.. 1 1 s 15 18 me iON. a Re 
Utilization: 
Feed_..........| 3,044] 3,125] 1,225] 1, 165 235 240 321 350 | 119.5 121.7 
Food, seed, and 
industry -..- 257 | 257 | 125 | 125 116 116 13 | 13 | 12.4 12.4 
Exports___-...- 195 | 200 30 25 110 80 90 90 11.1 10.4 
Total utiliza- | 
tion..... ..| 3,496] 3, 582 1, 380 1,315 462 437 424 453 | 143.0 144 5 
Ending stocks... .-- 1,775 | 1, 804 | 375 201 | 195 215 500 415 | 74.4 73. 0, 
Est- 
1958-59 | mated, 
1 
Grain-consuming-animal units__.......------ shaded cecil tit a ee ead millions. . 171.5 181.9 
Feed grain supply per animal unit ---........-..-.---- spe bede eect ee ewe ch benenee tons. 1. 37 1.20 





13959 production which would result from prospective plantings as of Mar. 1 times the 1954-58 average 
yields 


Mr. Snort. It is a fair assumption: Regardless, I suppose, of 
the price level there would be an increase in the available livestock. 

Mr. McLarn. That is correct. 

Mr. Suorr. The price level would be a factor. 

Mr. McLain. And the efficiency. 

Mr. Snort. Along that line, I think you will have a much greater 
increase in hog supply than in cattle, because most hogs are fattened 
on corn; and probably could expect a greater increase in the use of 
corn because of the increase in the hogs. 

Mr. McLar. I think that is accurate. 

Mr. Snort. That is all. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Hogan. 

Mr. Hoean. No questions. 

Mr. Poacr. Mrs. May. 

Mrs. May. No questions. 

Mr. Poagr. I would like to ask this question as to the export pro- 
gram. You have not been moving a great deal, have you? 

Mr. McLain. Feed grains have never been a major export item; 
as you know. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. 

Mr, McLarn. Not like wheat and cotton, sir. 

Mr. Poager. At the present time, you, of course, hope to dispose of 
some in commercial channels; and then we have the barter programs. 
We have moved very little of the feed grains in barter. 

Mr. McLarn. We will furnish that for the record. There has been 
some. I think your statement is accurate. There has not been much. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


Disposition of feed grains under barter programs for the period July 1, 1954, 











through Dec. 31, 1958 
Commodity | Quantity Value 
NN aes de pcbbttblcuewssssnsqeudsedeciewccesssscthsakesbe. bushels. 123, 689, 000 $173, 141, 000 
CIR, cles bike oie a gate ats hundredweight__-| 39, 795, 000 78, 139, 000 
I hic inickande ci dieascmesnttittedeneannnone neal ----.--bushels.. 64, 051, 000 63, 687, 000 
eel en i nebcetandse bwinbdalines eews bushels... 38, 169, 000 23, 120, 000 
a oo de Rete a aeouatos anne bushels__- 11, 743, 000 | 13, 049, 000 





Mr. Poace. It is my understanding that since November 1958, when 
we started the present barter program, there have been 60 applica- 
tions applying to feed grains and, of these, 30 have been rejected. 

Mr. McLain. Are these the ones that involve diamonds, Mr. Poage? 

Mr. Poacr. They involve all kinds of commodities. That is the 
total number filed since November, 60 applications. I presume most 
of all of these must have been by “A” countries, otherwise they would 
not have named feed grains. 

Mr. McLarty. I think that would be a reasonable assumption but 
if they involve diamonds, we will furnish for the record anything you 
want, but, of course, we have been stopped in the diamond operation 
because of the limitation on the diamonds. 

Mr. Poacr. That is,-you don’t want to take in any more? 

Mr. McLain. That does not say we don’t want to. The group that 
decides that we should have, I think, would be more accurate to 


say. 

Mr. Poace. It seems to me that any time we can swap any perishable 
commodity for a permanent commodity which you can keep as cheaply 
as we can keep diamonds and minerals, we better get them, because we 
can keep them a long time for a small cost rather than to hold onto 
the thing that we can’t keep very long and that cost us a whole lot to 
keep. If you will just give us that information. 

Mr. McLarn. We will be glad to do that. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Offers to exchange diamonds for feed grains under the barter program since 
November 1958 


Value 
eee reebor of. wilers 945 oe a oo eet ei es $22, 099, 000 
eer OF Sirens Aeneas Ani os kkk n enn ih hnacnbbue 8, 500, 000 


Mr. Hemeurcer. When we came into the hearing I was a bit con- 
cerned with the statement made that we felt that the law had been 
complied with for feed grain for 1959 but I must confess that I am 
not so sure. You have described in some detail the procedures that 
the Department, specifically the Commodity Credit Corporation 
Board has gone through in arriving at the price support levels, and 
you have testified that these eight factors in 401(b) require you, where 
able, to assign specific weight involving the eight factors, to give them 
about equal value. It seems to me, therefore, that the price support 
level that you have arrived at would be the level that you would 
have reached had section 105(b) of the 1949 act, as amended by the 
act of 1958, made no mention of the relationship of the feed grains 
to corn so far as feeding value and so forth are concerned. 
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In other words, it seems to me you have price supports for feed 
grains from 1949, just as though they were taking into consideration 
the feeding value of such commodities in relation to corn were not 
in section 105(b) of the 1949 act. 

Mr. McLain. No; that is not accurate. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. That is where we have had some difference. That 
section reads that as the Secretary determines what is fair and rea- 
sonable in relation to the level at which price support is made avail- 
able for corn, taking into consideration the factors set forth in 401(b) 
hereof. 

Mr. McLatn. Let me answer it this way, Mr. Heimburger. I am 
sure that some Members of Congress when they specifically set out the 
feed value they had in mind that was important, and I testified here 
that we consider it important. We did not indicate any particular 
percentage toany one. This is absolutely true, we didn’t. Relatively, 
we looked at all of them and we knew that this was mentioned twice, 
first by itself and then as one of the eight points. I think you could 
construe that you had about the same consideration to give within 
that one point in the eight points. 

I would put it this way, I think we gave more consideration to what 
we did because the statute did read the way it did, than if it had not 
read that way to feed value. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. This is the first time your testimony indicated 
that. 

Mr. McLarty. That was the first item we looked at. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. It does make, I think you will agree, the state- 
ment indicated that the feeding value relates just about equal con- 
sideration with those factors in 401(b). 

Mr. McLarn. I said not less than, is the statement that I made in 
one place. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. In general, I understood it to be equal weight in 
all of your testimony. If that is true, Mr. McLain, I do not think—— 

Mr. McLain. If this is the impression, and if the record shows it, 
that is not correct. We were aware, and this was called to the atten- 
tion of the Board, that we had this change in the section. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Congress must have had something in mind in 
putting it in there twice. 

Mr. McLain. That is right. That is correct. And our general 
counsel pointed that out. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Actually, I think you feel that it is true that the 
way section 105(b) is written that the feed value relationship and the 
factors in 401(b) should be balanced off against each other, each given 
the proper equal weight. 

Mr. McLatn. If you go over on the Senate side—I am sure you are 
aware of this—Mr. Humphrey’s testimony on this very point is very 
pointed. Of course, at that time he was trying, as I understand it, at 
least, to discourage the passage of the bill. He quoted a conversation 
that he had in executive committee which I am sure you are familiar 
with, in which he said to me, “Now, Mr. McLain, it is not true”—that 
feed grains supports were to be set on a feed-value basis with corn. 

I said, “No.” And then he said, “What would they be set on the 
basis of ?” 
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And indicated the way we had understood the law, these other fac- 
tors to be taken into consideration. 

This was mentioned, of course, on the Senate floor when the Senate 
passed the bill. Soeverybody was fully aware of it. 

Mr. Hermeurcer. Yes, I am aware of that. Iam not aware of the 
part that you had put in your testimony here this morning. I do 
not know whether we can prove it one way or the other, whether your 
method of establishing it has fully complied with that provision of the 
law. 

Mr. McLary. Again, Mr. Poage has indicated that the committee 
had not raised this question. And, of course, we have our general 
counsel here, if you want to get his expression on it. I am sure that 
we endeavored to comply with the law and I am sure that we did. 

Mr. Hermeurcrr. I willsay, Mr. McLain, I am sure you intended to, 

Mr. McLain. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. However, you have some very able lawyers in the 
Department of Agriculture, and we are not always able to tell exactly 
what a law will mean. We write it up here. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poage. Any other questions? 

Do you have anything else? 

Mr. McLarty. No, we appreciate the courtesy shown here, Mr. Poage, 
and we have nothing further. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you, Mr. McLain. We wanted to know your 
viewpoints. 

‘tr. McLain. Thank you. 

Mr. Poace. We want now to hear from the representatives of the 
farm organizations who accepted our invitation to be present. I want 
to state that that invitation was exended to the Farmers Union, to the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and the Grange to be present today 
and to, at least, state the position of their organizations on this mat- 
ter of whether the Department has properly interpreted the existing 
law; and whether properly or not, whether or not the existing law 
should be changed to achieve another result. 

I saw a representative from the Farm Bureau here. Is there any- 
one here representing the American Farm Bureau ¢ 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Poacr. No one here representing the American Farm Bureau. 
Have they filed a statement? 

Mrs. GALLAGHER (the clerk). No. 

Mr. Poace. No statement has been filed. 

Is there anyone here representing the Grange? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Poacr. Have they filed a statement ? 

Mrs. GALLAGHER. No, sir. 

Mr. Poace. No statement. 

Is there anyone here representing the Farmers Union ? 

Mr. Streetz. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poacr. And you have a statement to present to us? 

Mr. Streetz. Yes, sir. I will be glad to present this statement. 

Mr. Poacr. We will be glad to have you do so. Will you identify 
yourself for the reporter ? 
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Mr. Streetz. Mr. Chairman and Members of Congress, I am Eu- 
e Steele from the Kansas Farmers Union. With me today is Mr. 
Pail Schmidt, Colorado Farmers Union; Mr. William Daniels, Kan- 
sas Farmers Union; Mr. Alfred Johnson, South Dakota Farmers 


Union. 
This statement was prepared in the form of a letter to be mailed to 


the chairman of this committee. And I will read the statement to 
the committee. 
On the back of the report is the press release. Would you like for 


me to read this press release ? 

Mr. Poace. have a copy of the letter. I wonder if you might not 
simply insert that in the record and tell us in plain language what 
the views of the farmers union are. That is all we want to know. 

Do you feel that there should be a relationship between the sup- 
port price on corn and the minor grains based upon the feeding 
value of those commodities or do you feel that the Department has 
approached it in a most desirable manner? 

Mr. Sreetx. We feel in the farmers union both the letter and the 
spirit of the law is clear. We feel that grain sorghums should be 
supported in relation to feed value in comparison to corn. 

Mr. Poacr. Would you say the same thing about barley ¢ 

Mr. Sreexe. Barley, oats, and so forth, yes. 

Mr. Poace. And would you say—maybe you are not authorized to 
say—whether or not the farmers union would support legislation to 
require that relationship ? 

Mr. Sreetr. Mr. Chairman, there have been a number of bills and 
I believe it is mentioned in this statement that the Farmers Union 
would certainly be glad to support House bill 5432. 

(The letter dated March 12, 1959, is as follows :) 


NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 
Washington, D.C., March 12, 1959. 
Hon. Rosert Poaae, 
Chairman, Feed Grains and Livestock Subcommittee, 
House Committee on Agriculture, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Poace: As the attached press release indicates, Mr. Patton was sur- 
prised and shocked when Secretary Benson cut secondary feed grain price support 
levels far below their proper level in relation to the support level for corn. 
Needless to say, no one in Farmers Union was consulted for advice or reaction 
prior to the announcement of the decision. 

Along with many Members of Congress, our understanding of the applicable 
section of the Agricultural Act of 1958 was that sorghum grain, oats, rye, and 
barley had been, in effect, added to the list of basic commodities, with manda- 
tory supports tied strictly to the support level for corn. It was our under- 
standing, at the time the legislation was under final consideration, that with 
the exception of small technical adjustments of a minor magnitude, the support 
level for each of the secondary feed grains would be set each year to bear the 
same relation to the support level for corn as the ratio of its feeding value 
to the feeding value of corn. 

We strongly approved the efforts of the large number of Congressmen and 
Senators who called on Secretary Benson in an effort to persuade him to recon- 
sider his decision concerning this important matter. It was only proper that 
the administration should be given an ample opportunity to do the right thing. 
Itis my understanding the Secretary’s answer was a flat “No.” 

Under these circumstances, the only avenue open to us to obtain corrective 
action was to proceed the hard way and request understanding Members of 
Congress to go through the special effort required to adjust these supports to 
the proper level by legislative action. 
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We welcome, appreciate, and commend the expeditious action of those Mem. 
bers who introduced corrective bills early this week. While it may be that some 
approach to correcting the situation might be possible through the agency of 
the annual Agriculture Department Appropriation bill or through a rider on some 
supplemental appropriation bill, I am not at all sure that such a provision would 
be immune from a point of order and therefore might be lost by a single objection 
on the floor. : 

In any event, the entire situation should be thoroughly explored. A full public 
explanation still has not been made of the Secretary’s action in this matter. The 
legal interpretation and economic facts upon which the Secretary relied as 
the justification of his decision in cutting the supports for sorghum grain, 
oats, rye, and barley to such a low level should be fully ventilated. If this kind 
of adverse action is to be prevented in the future we need to discover what the 
loopholes are through which the decision was driven; only thus can such 
misinterpretations be corrected. 

We therefore wish to express our appreciation to you for scheduling early 
hearings on this matter. We appreciate your courtesy in expressing your 
willingness to place this letter and attached press release of Mr. Patton's state- 
ment in the record of your hearings. 

We particularly wish the record to show that we recognize and appreciate the 
efforts made to bring about an improvement in the price support levels of 
sorghum grain, oats, rye, and barley that have been made by the Senators 
from Montana, Oklahoma, Minnesota, New Mexico, and Colorado, and the many 
Members of the House who have taken a special interest in correcting this injus- 
tice. Special mention should be made of the leadership provided by you and Sen- 
ators Yarborough and Johnson of Texas. 

As you know full well, Farmers Union has for many years been urging man- 
datory legislation requiring that the suppori levels for sorghum grain, oats, 
rye, and barley be strictly. established at the feeding value ratio to corn sup- 
port level. Veteran members of your subcommittee will recall the detailed 
testimony of President Glenn Talbott, of the North Dakota Farmers Union of 
at least 4 years age, calling attention of the House Agriculture Committee to the 
specific instances in which Secretary Benson had acted to tinker with and 
jigger out of phase the support levels of the different feed grains and oilseeds. 
At that time, you will recall, Mr. Talbott predicted that the results of Mr. Ben- 
son’s jiggering would be to make corn political target No. 1, and thus set it up to 
have its program destroyed. History shows that Mr. Talbott’s prediction was 
largely correct. 

However, Congress did act last summer to save at least a shred of the former 
corn program by putting in the 65 percent of parity saving clause that Secretary 
Benson now hopes to destroy by again setting secondary feed grain supports 
below their proper relation to corn. 

If his recent action is allowed to stand, this will mean that market prices of 
the secondary feed grains will, in many cases, be above the support level. This 
will force additional supplies of corn into the loan program and the ultimate 
takeover into CCC stocks. Then pointing to the mounting corn surplus, Secre- 
tary Benson will again attempt to give the coup de grace to the corn program 
and abolish it completely, either by the route of so-called discretionary 0-90 
percent supports or by the more subtle, but equally disastrous, route of abolishing 
the parity concept and setting supports at 10 to 25 percent below “average market 
prices of recent years.” 

Grain sorghum, rye, oats, barley, cottonseed, soybeans, and flax suffer the 
most immediate injury from the Secretary’s recent action. But the most threat- 
ening long-term time bomb is that which these actions place under the corn 
program. With hog slaughter already increasing and prices falling, with cattle 
numbers building up at a dangerous rate, with the Nation faced with a burden- 
some carryover of all the feed grains, the recent actions of the Secretary can only 
be the first step of a series which could lead to the complete elimination of all 
vestige of a protective program for livestock and feed grains and a prelude to 
disaster. If the feed grains program should be eliminated, the programs for 
cotton, tobacco, rice, peanuts, and milk will be gravely endangered, as was indi- 
cated by the relative success of the Secretary's efforts last summer to render 
unworkable the cotton program following the earlier defeat of the omnibus farm 
bill developed by your committee. 

Although the effectiveness of the pre-1953 programs have been severely whittled 
down over the past 6 years, it will be well for members of your subcommittee to 
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reflect on the facts given in Chairman Cooley’s recent Farm Forum speech in 
Des Moines, Iowa. Of the $13 billion farm net income in 1958, probably as much 
as $6 billion was attributable to the programs that Secretary Benson hus not 
heen allowed to destroy. , 

When your subcommittee considers corrective legislation to establish a proper 
support level for grain sorghums, oats, rye, and barley for the coming year to 
replace the Secretary’s erroneous action, we suggest that you may wish to con- 
sider whether other farm income improvement legislation for feed grains and 
other commodities should be incorporated in the same bill. 

As you know, we share your hope that Congress will give attention soon to the 
vitally important matter of enacting a comprehensive farm income improvement 
bill which will provide at least a modest protective shield behind which agricul- 
tural producers can develop bargaining power programs for the different com- 
modities that will enable farm people to move decisively toward a full parity 
income status in our economy. 

Whether steps toward this comprehensive approach should be included in the 
same bill that is designed to correct the immediate problem of relative feed grain 
and oilseed support levels is a matter of judgment concerning the most effective 
legislative strategy. 

In this, as in other matters, we have a great deal of confidence in the motiva- 
tions and judgment of your subcommittee and of the full Agricultural Committee. 
As always, we stand ready to woik with your committee in whatever way we can 
be helpful to attain our mutual aims. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN BAKER, Director. 


[Press release, Feb. 20, 1959] 


NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—James G. Patton, president of the National Farmers Union, 
today accused Secretary of Agriculture Benson of violating the spirit and letter 
of the law in reducing secondary feed grain price supports for 1959 to less than 
their feed value equivalents of the support level of $1.12 per bushel set for corn. 

“Both the letter and the spirit of the law are clear,” Patton said. “Under it, 
Benson should have set supports for oats at 61 cents per bushel instead of 50 
cents. Based on feed value, the support level for sorghum grain should have 
been set at $2 instead of $1.52 per hundredweight; and the bushel rate for bar- 
ley should have been set at 93 cents instead of 77 cents and for rye should have 
been set at $1.10 instead of only 90 cents. 

“This means,” Patton said, “that the producers of sorghum grain, oats, rye, 
and barley will be denied their rightful support loan protection and will be 
forced to sell at lower prices in the open market in place of corn. This unfor- 
tunate decision also means that many more corn producers will conclude that 
Commodity Credit Corporation warehouses are to be their best market. View- 
ing this dismal scene prior to planting season, many producers who have a 
choice of alternatives in land use will be forced to choose to produce corn for 
sale to the Government instead of producing their usual plantings of the sec- 
ondary feed grains. 

“This action by the Secretary,” concluded Patton, “is just another in a long 
series of steps of tinkering and forcing out of phase the various feed value 
ratios of the feed grains market. This is just a further attempt to disrupt, dis- 
joint, and destroy the entire farm program.” , 


Mr. Poaarn. I believe that covers about the question that we wanted 
to be sure to have answered. We had hoped that we would have all 
of the farm organizations to give us a statement. Since ‘there are 
several other people who have come in since I asked a while ago, let 
me again repeat, is there anyone present now authorized to speak for 
the Grange? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Poace. Is there anyone present now authorized to speak for the 
American Farm Bureau Federation ? 

(No response.) 
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Mr. Poacg. No one answers. We have to assume that these organ- 
izations did not care to take advantage of our invitation to give us 
their views because it was made quite clear to them what we wanted 
to know from them. Unless you desire to say something else, we ap. 
preciate very much your attending and very much your statement, 

Mr. Sreete. We certainly wish to thank you for the invitation, and 
for hearing our statement and inserting our testimony into the record, 

Mr. Poace. It will be included in the record. Thank you very 
much, gentlemen. 

Is there anything further to come before the committee? 

If not, the committee stands adjourned. 

(The following letter received from the American Farm Bureay 
Federation, of March 26, 1959, is inserted in the record at this point:) 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 26, 1959. 
Mr. W. R. PoaGE, 
Chairman, Livestock and Feed Grains Subcommittee of the House Agriculture 
Committee, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Poace: This relates to H.R. 5432, a bill to require the Secretary 
of Agriculture to support the prices of oats, rye, barley, and grain sorghums 
on the sole basis of their feed value in relation to the feed value of corn. 

As we understand the situation, the Secretary of Agriculture, pursuant to 
the Agricultural Act of 1958, has established support prices of $1.12 per bushel 
for corn, 50 cents per bushel for oats, 90 cents per bushel for rye, 77 cents 
per bushel for barley, and $1.52 per hundredweight for grain sorghums. These 
support prices reflect 66 percent of parity for corn, and 60 percent of parity for 
the other feed grains enumerated above. 

According to the testimeuy of Assistant Secretary Marvin L. McLain on 
March 13, 1959, these support prices for 1959 were determined under the pro- 
visions of the law which makes it mandatory that feed grains: “be supported 
at such level of the parity price as the Secretary of Agriculture determines 
is fair and reasonable in relation to the level at which price support is made 
available for corn, taking into consideration the feeding value in relation to 
corn, and the other factors set forth in section 401(b) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, which are: 

(1) The supply of the commodity in relation to the demand therefor ; 

(2) The price levels at which other commodities are being supported 
and, in the case of feed grains, the feed values of such grains in relation 
to corn; 

(3) The availability of funds; 

(4) The perishability of the commodity ; . 

(5) The importance of the commodity to agriculture and the national 
economy ; 

(6) The ability to dispose of stocks acquired through a price-support 
operation ; 

(7) The need for offsetting temporary losses of export markets; and, 

(8) The ability and willingness of producers to keep supplies in line 
with demand.” 

The American Farm Bureau Federation testified before the Subcommittee 
on Livestock and Feed Grains of the Committee on Agriculture, House of Rep- 
resentatives, on January 29, 1958. A record of our testimony begins on page 
20 of the printed hearings in serial NN. At that time we stated: 

“We support legislation to provide * * * (b) that the level of price support 
for other feed grains shall be established in relation to the price support for 
corn with consideration to comparative feeding values and other related factors.” 

We later testified in the Senate on this same subject and submitted a draft 
of a bill in which we employed the following language: 

“Beginning with the 1959 crop, price support shall be made available for oats, 
rye, barley, and grain sorghums at such level as the Secretary of Agriculture 
determines is fair and reasonable in relation to the level at which price sup- 
port is made available for corn, taking into consideration the feeding value of 
such commodity in relation to corn, the normal price relationship between such 
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commodity and corn, the location and storability of the commodity and other 
relevant factors.” 

Under this language we anticipated that price supports for grain sorghums 
and other feed grains would be closer to the level indicated by their feeding 
yalue in relation to corn than had been the case in the past. 

The language that was enacted by the Congress was substantially different 

that which we recommended. As you know, section 105(b) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, which was inserted in the law by the act of 1958 reads as 
lows : 
Pimerinning with the 1959 crop, price supports shall be made available to 
producers for each crop of oats, rye, barley, and grain sorghums at such level 
it the parity price therefor as the Secretary of Agriculture determines is fair 
and reasonable in relation to the level at which price support is made available 
for corn, taking into consideration the feeding value of such commodity in 
relation to corn, and the other factors set forth in section 401(b) hereof.” 

In 1958, the support price on grain sorghums was 75 percent of the support 
price for compliance corn. The support price established for grain sorghums in 
1959 is 75.9 percent of the support price for corn. The facts in this regard are 
dearly brought out in the table as set forth below : 
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"OUP Tht, Wm thio Me 
| Actual 1958 
| | Hypotheti- support 
1958 support | cal support prices as 
Actual 1958 prices as prices based | percent of 
support percent of | on $1.36 for support 
level | compliance corn ad- based on 
support justed for | ($1. 36) forcorn 
| price for feeding value | adjusted for 
| corn ($1.36) and weight | feeding value 
and weight 
a eral ale al $0. 61 44.9 $0. 69 4 
Barley (bushels). ...-.---.-.---- . 93 68. 4 1.10 84.5 
Sorghum grain (bushels) -- - - aebiunaltwee 1. 02 75.0 1. 36 75.0 
Sorghum grain (hundredwe “ight)... nen =apene 1. 83 134. 6 2. 43 75.3 
ONO 5 o nig na cnc sadnibswo= tne eciaecs 1.10 80.9 1.16 94.8 
= — 
| Actual 1959 
Hypotheti- prices as 
1959 support | cal support percent of 
Actual 1959 prices as prices based support 
support percent of on $1.12 for based on 
level 1959 support | __ corn ad- $1.12 for corn 
price for justed for adjusted for 
| corn ($1.12) | feeding value | feeding value 
and weight | and weight 
Oats (bushels) - - $0. 50 44.6 $0. 57 87.7 
Barley (bushels) - ben en tebe enews edna sadnediial eae 68.8 91 84. 6 
Sorghum grain (bushels) . - sinekipn senna . 85 75.9 1.12 75.9 
Sorghum grain (hundredwe ight) i sia secnalaiaeealmaceell 1. 52 135.7 2.00 76.0 
SEED ich adwaceGnccctanianinenudmemmeues - 90 80. 4 - 95 94.7 








The testimony of Mr. McLain sets forth the facts which the Department 


considered in connection with each of the factors set forth in the law. While 
it is possible to disagree with the judgment by which the Department weighted 
each of these factors, it is clear that the Department took into consideration 
all of the factors specifically directed by the Congress. 

As pointed out earlier, we anticipated that our own proposal of last year would 
result in giving feeding value a greater weight than it had been given in the past. 
Nevertheless, we doubt that it would be wise to enact legislation providing that 
support prices for the various feed grains shall be established solely on the 
basis of feeding values in relation to corn. 

Sincerely yours, 


CHARLES B. SHUMAN, President. 
(Whereupon, at 11:50 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 


